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were less formidable than they appeared. Out of their 130
ships only fifty were efficient men-of-war; the rest, store-
ships and transports that could not fight, unless by boarding.
The total Spanish broadside was in weight only about two-
thirds of the English. Their commander, Medina-Sidonia,
was a landsman who had offered Philip a number of ex-
cellent reasons why he should not be put in command,1
and was certainly incapable of handling a fleet. Finally,
now that the English had got the weather-gage, and could
follow the Armada up Channel, making a running fight of
it, they could close or not as they wished; and every Spanish
ship that was crippled was bound to lag behind and be
taken.
These things, however, were to be made clear on the
way up Channel; they were not yet seen. All that was
known was that the Armada was in the Channel: beacon
fires blazed; the militia was called out; 70,000 men
gathered in London, and Elizabeth reviewed her men at
Tilbury.
The English knew-well enough that the object of the
Elizabeth Armada was to land Parma's great army. For this invasion
Tilbury they prepared, and Elizabeth herself went to rally her
troops. Her speech to them is memorable, for it sums up
her character, and her hold on the loyalty of her people:
" I am come amongst you, as you see, at this time, being
resolved in the midst and heat of battle to live or die
amongst you all, to lay down for my God and for my
Kingdom and for my people my honour and my blood,
even in the dust. I know I have the body of a weak and
feeble woman, but I have the heart of a King, and I think
foul scorn that Parma or Spain or any prince should dare
invade the borders of my realm."
Meanwhile, for a breathless week, England waited, and
the Armada lumbered on its way up Channel, fighting on
1 His last and least valid argument was that he was sick when he went to sea.
But so was Nelson.